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INTRODUCTION 

^HpHE  reader  will    note   that  in  the 

-"■  following  pages  the  treatment  of  the 

subject  is  pastoral  rather  than  scholarly, 

and  far  more  colloquial  than  literary.     I 

have  merely  attempted  to  reply  to  the 

questions  which    persons  so   often    ask 

about  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  by  trying 

to  formulate  the  results  of  some  few  years 

of  experience  both   as  penitent  and  as 

priest.     I  have  been  obliged  to  touch 

upon  several  highly  controversial  points, 

but  I  trust  that  I  have  not  done  so  in  any 

controversial  spirit;    and  I  hope  to  be 

pardoned  all  the  imperfections  and  errors 

which  will  be  found  in  this  effort  to  handle 

so  great  and  so  solemn  a  theme. 

H.  U.  W. 
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THE  SACRAMENT  OF 
PENANCE 

i 

Why     we    Confess 

"  While  I  held  my  tongue,  my  bones  consumed 
away  through  my  daily  complaining."  Psalms 
xxxii.  3. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  in  par- 
ticular, just  a  few  introductory  thoughts 
about  Sacraments  in  general. 

Man  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  visible 
part  called  body,  and  the  invisible  part 
called  soul ;  therefore  religion,  being 
intended  for  the  entire  man  and  not 
for  any  one    part  of  him,  is  concerned 
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THE  SACRAMENT  OF  PENANCE 

with  body  and  soul  alike.  The  body, 
we  believe,  does  not  exist  for  its  own 
sake  ;  it  exists  so  as  to  provide  avenues 
of  communication  for  the  soul.  Through 
the  body  the  soul  receives  impressions 
from  and  expresses  intentions  to  the 
outside  world.  This  is  true  of  every 
department  of  life,  and  when  we  come 
to  apply  this  general  truth  to  the  special 
instance  of  religion  we  get  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

Looking  back  to  early  Christian 
writers  and  primitive  liturgies,  we  find 
the  number  of  Sacraments  not  limited 
to  two,  or  even  to  seven,  but  used  con- 
cerning almost  any  outward  act  and 
ordinance  of  religion.  In  the  Latin 
Bible  "  Sacrament "  was  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  word  "  Mystery,''  so 
that  wherever  in  the  New  Testament 
we    find     the    word    "  Mystery "    early 
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'    WHY  WE  CONFESS 

Churchmen  in  Rome,  and  elsewhere, 
read  the  word  "  Sacrament. "  St.  Paul, 
for  example,  says,  "  Great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness.  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  "  :  therefore  the  Incarnation  was 
frequently  called  a  Sacrament.  Again, 
St.  Paul  says  concerning  Holy  Matri- 
mony, "  It  is  a  great  mystery,' '  and  that 
was  the  origin  of  marriage  being  counted 
among  the  Sacraments.  St.  Cyprian 
refers  to  the  practice  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  as  a  Sacrament.  The 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  use  of  holy  water,, 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  all  these  were 
called  Sacraments,  besides  many  other 
pious  customs.  This  is  the  first  historic 
stage  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  Sacra- 
ment "  in  the  Church  :  it  was  used  in  a 
very  loose  and  wide  sense  to  denote  any 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  unto  us. 
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THE  SACRAMENT  OF  PENANCE 

In  the  second  historic  stage  we  find 
the  number  of  the  Sacraments  definitely 
fixed  at  seven.  The  first  writer  who 
speaks  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  is  Peter 
Lombard,  an  Italian  monastic  author 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  this  period  to  arrange  every- 
thing according  to  some  neat  and  sym- 
metrical formula,  and  the  number  seven 
was  a  special  favourite  as  being  the  per- 
fect number.  But  the  number  of  seven 
applied  to  the  Sacraments  is  not  of 
really  ancient  authority  ;  it  commenced 
in  a  period  nearer  to  our  own  date  than 
to  the  date  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

Then,  for  us  in  England,  we  come  to 
a  third  age,  when  the  number  of  Sacra- 
ments seems  to  be  narrowed  down  from 
seven  to  two.  But  notice  how  in  each 
case  the  number  of  the  Sacraments  is 
reduced.     It  is  not  a  matter  of   actual 
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WHY  WE  CONFESS 

practice,  but  only  of  definition,  (i) 
When  the  number  of  Sacraments  was 
reduced  to  seven,  it  did  not  mean  that 
any  of  these  things,  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
or  use  of  holy  water,  or  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  or  reading  the  Gospels, 
were  discontinued  :  it  only  meant  that 
they  were  no  longer  called  Sacraments. 
Therefore  (ii)  when  the  number  of 
Sacraments  was  further  reduced  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book  from  seven  to  two, 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  remaining 
five  are  to  be  discontinued :  it  only 
means  that  the  name  Sacrament  is  to 
have  a  more  exclusive  use  ;  it  is  to  be 
reserved  for  cases  in  which  it  is  definitely 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  that 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  was  or- 
dained by  Christ  Himself.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  our  Blessed  Lord  ordained 
Confirmation,  Holy  Orders,  and  Anoint- 
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ing  of  the  Sick,  though  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  He  did.  Holy  Matri- 
mony had  been  ordained  in  the  time  of 
man's  innocency,  long  centuries  before 
the  Incarnation.  Although  our  Blessed 
Lord  conferred  the  power  of  the  keys, 
He  ordained,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  out- 
ward form  for  the  ministry  of  Absolu- 
tion. Therefore  these  five  "  commonly 
called  Sacraments  "  are  distinguished  in 
rank,  by  the  compilers  of  our  Prayer 
Book,  from  the  two  Sacraments  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  whether  we  are,  with  the  Cate- 
chism, apparently  to  count  only  two 
Sacraments,  or  whether,  like  Medieva- 
lists, we  are  to  speak  of  seven  Sacra- 
ments, or  whether,  like  the  primitive 
Church,  we  may  talk  of  any  number  of 
Sacraments,  all  this  is,  after  all,  only  a 
matter  of  words  ;    there  is  no  matter  of 
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principle  at  stake.  No  one,  e.g.,  would 
read  the  Gospels  any  the  less  reverently 
or  devotionally  because  such  reading 
was  once  called  a  Sacrament  but  now  is 
called  so  no  longer  ;  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  many  other  edifying  customs 
which  are  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto 
us.  The  great  purpose  of  all  Sacra- 
ments is  to  be  channels  of  grace.  Each 
of  them  is  a  means  whereby  we  receive 
grace  ;  a  pledge  to  assure  us  of  grace. 
In  other  ways  we  may,  and  often  do, 
receive  grace  from  God.  But  in  the 
Sacraments  we  must,  provided  only  that 
we  approach  them  with  the  proper  in- 
terior disposition.  The  abundant  tor- 
rent of  Divine  grace  is  constantly  over- 
flowing its  channels.  But  you  cannot 
always,  in  every  case,  make  sure  that 
it    will.     Therefore,    if     you    want    the 
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grace  of  God,  the  safe  and  sure  way  to 
get  it  is  to  seek  for  grace  in  the  coven- 
anted means  of  grace,  the  Sacraments  of 
Holy  Church. 

So  far  about  the  Sacraments  in  general. 
Now  about  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
in  particular.  The  purpose  of  this  Sacra- 
ment is  that  the  penitent  may,  in  the 
words  of  the  Prayer  Book,  "  receive  the 
benefit  of  Absolution  together  with 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice :  to  the 
quieting  of  his  conscience,  and  avoiding 
of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness.' '  Abso- 
lution means  (i)  the  official  expression 
of  the  Church's  judgment,  that  a  certain 
person  is  fit  to  receive  Holy  Communion. 
But  then  the  only  possible  hindrance  to 
this  fitness  is  mortal  sin  unrepented, 
therefore  unforgiven.  Therefore  Abso- 
lution means  (ii)  that  in  the  Church's 
judgment    this    person's    repentance     is 
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adequate  and  sufficient :  it  is  the  utmost 
he  can  possibly  do  in  the  way  of  repent- 
ance, therefore  his  sins  are  forgiven  by 
God,  Who  forgives  the  sins  of  all  them 
that  are  penitent.  This  judgment  has 
always  been  exercised  in  the  Church  in 
reliance  upon  the  commission  of  Christ 
Himself :  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  "  ; 
and  again,  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them." 

There  are  three  views  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  words  of  Christ :  (i)  'that  Christ 
meant  what  He  said,  and  that  the  words 
are  true  ;  (ii)  that  Christ  meant  what 
He  said,  and  that  the  words  are  one  of 
the  mistakes  of  Christ ;  (iii)  that  Christ 
did  not  mean  what  He  said,  but  that  the 
words  must  be  explained  away  into 
meaning  something  else :  it  does  not 
matter  much  what :    anything  or  every- 
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thing  except  their  plain  and  obvious 
sense.  The  Church  has  always  held  the 
first  of  these  views ;  the  Unitarians 
naturally  hold  the  second  ;  other  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  except  the  Unitarians, 
liave  invented  the  third.  I  can  under- 
stand the  Church's  view,  and  I  believe 
it ;  I  can  understand  the  Unitarian  view, 
though  I  do  not  believe  it ;  the  third 
view  I  can  neither  believe  nor  understand, 
because  it  amounts  to  this  :  that  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  of  God  came  and  spake 
words  such  as  never  man  yet  spake,  in 
order  that  those  words  might  be  ex- 
plained away ! 

The  commission  to  remit  or  retain  sins 
was  originally  given  by  our  Blessed 
Tord  not  to  any  particular  order  of  the 
ministry,  but  to  the  Church  at  large  ; 
therefore,  in  cases  of  emergency,  lay 
people   have    given   absolution,   notably 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  and  on  the  battlefield, 
when  dying  soldiers  used  to  confess  to 
one  another  and  absolve  one  another. 
But  normally  an  organized  body  can  act 
only  through  its  duly  authorized  and 
accredited  agents.  This  is  true  of  all 
organized  bodies,  true  of  the  State,  true 
of  the  Church,  and  Absolution  has  been 
universally  held  to  be  the  prerogative  of 
the  priesthood  ;  therefore,  in  the  Service 
of  Ordination  to  the  Priesthood,  our 
Blessed  Lord's  words  are  applied  per- 
sonally by  the  ordaining  Bishop  to  each 
new  priest  he  ordains  :  "  Whose  sins  thou 
dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven;  whose 
sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained. " 
Therefore  in  the  ministry  of  Absolu- 
tion there  are  two  things  to  be  distin- 
guished :  (i)  the  general  power  of  for- 
giveness residing  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  mystical  Body  of   Christ ;     (ii)  the 
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special  authority  to  exercise  this  power 
committed  at  his  Ordination  to  each  in- 
dividual priest.  This  distinction  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  only  form  of  sacra- 
mental absolution  contained  in  the 
Prayer  Book  :  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  hath  left  power  to  His  Church  to 
absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and 
believe  in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy  for- 
give thee  thine  offences. "  That  is  the 
first  thing ;  then  comes  the  second : 
"  By  His  authority  committed  to  me,  I 
absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins.,, 

This  was  precisely  the  position  of  St. 
Paul  when  he  absolved  a  certain  Corin- 
thian after  a  grievous  sin  :  "I  forgave 
it  in  the  Person  of  Christ,' '  i.e.  not  in 
any  private  or  personal  capacity,  but  as 
being  the  appointed  mouthpiece,  for  the 
purpose,  of  Holy  Church,  the  mystical 
Body  of  Christ. 
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The  effect  of  Absolution  is  further 
defined  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  be  "  the 
avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubtful- 
ness.' '  We  know  that  God  forgives  the 
sins  of  all  them  that  are  penitent,  there- 
fore there  is  no  room  for  doubtfulness 
about  God.  Perfect  contrition,  all  theo- 
logians have  agreed,  is  always  enough  to 
secure  God's  forgiveness.  Where  scruple 
and  doubtfulness  come  in  is  not  about 
God,  but  about  ourselves.  We  may  well 
wonder  how  far  our  own  contrition  is 
perfect,  or  our  repentance  is  genuine, 
especially  in  view  of  frequent  and  dis- 
couraging relapses ;  whether  we  are 
doing  everything  possible,  not  leaving  a 
stone  unturned  to  secure  deeper  contri- 
tion and  surer  amendment ;  how  far  we 
dare  trust  again  our  own  judgment  about 
ourselves,  which  certainly  deceived  us 
when  it  led  us  into  sin. 
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For  my  own  part  I  can  only  say  that 
the  more  I  contemplate  the  bewildering 
contradictions  of  my  own  heart  and  con- 
science, the  more  occasion  I  find  for 
scruple  and  doubtfulness.  Not  because 
I  doubt  for  a  moment  that  God  pardons 
the  penitent,  but  because  I  find  in  myself 
so  many  things  so  inconsistent  with  real 
penitence  that  I  simply  dare  not  take 
my  own  pardon  for  granted,  and  pro- 
nounce, as  it  were,  my  own  Absolution. 
Looking  back  many  years,  to  the  time 
before  I  went  to  confess,  I  can  see  now 
that  I  never  understood  that  article  of 
the  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  This  has  been  my  own  experi- 
ence. This,  or  something  very  much 
like  it,  I  am  always  being  told,  is  the  ex- 
perience of  many  souls.  That  is  why  we 
confess.  We  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
Christian  life  ought  to  be  like  ;    and  then 
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we  look  at  our  own  lives  :  "  the  scanty 
triumphs  grace  hath  won  :  the  broken 
vow,  the  frequent  fall."  True,  indeed., 
that  the  Prodigal  Son  was  pardoned 
when  he  returned  to  the  father's  home,, 
but  suppose  he  afterwards  wandered 
away  again,  and  yet  again  ?  In  the  face 
of  so  much  earthliness,  weakness,  and 
inconsistency,  how  can  I  be  sure  of  the 
things  that  belong  unto  my  peace  ? 
"  Then  thought  I  to  understand  this  : 
but  it  was  too  hard  for  me  " ;  "  While  I 
held  my  tongue,  my  bones  consumed 
away  through  my  daily  complaining  "  ; 
"  But  while  I  was  thus  musing  the  fire 
kindled  ;  and  at  last  I  spake  with  my 
tongue !  "  The  dark  spell  of  lonely 
silence  is  broken ;  I  learn  that  nothing 
has  befallen  me  but  what  is  common  to 
men  ;  the  same  afflictions  are  accom- 
plished in  our  brethren  which  are  in  the 
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world.  I  listen  to  a  judgment  which  is, 
at  all  events,  calmer  and  clearer  than 
any  mere  self -judgment  can  ever  be  ; 
and  then,  far  more  precious  than  this 
natural  human  sympathy,  there  comes 
the  gift  of  supernatural  Divine  grace, 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  Absolution. 
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II 

What  we  Confess 

"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh."    St.  Matthew  xii.  34. 

PUBLIC  speakers  have  been  divided 
into  two  classes.  There  is  the 
man  who  has  something  to  say  ;  there 
is  the  man  who  has  to  say  something. 
Possibly,  from  time  to  time,  you  have 
noted  this  difference  in  the  pulpit.  In 
Parliament  the  distinction  has  become 
quite  familiar,  (i)  A  responsible  min- 
ister rises  to  make  an  important  state- 
ment of  policy.  Here  is  the  man  with 
something  to  say.  The  House  is 
crowded,    and    everybody    listens    with 
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strained  attention.  (ii)  Later  on,  a 
member  rises  to  speak,  because  the  party 
whip  has  told  him  that,  for  tactical 
reasons,  he  positively  must  fill  up  twenty 
minutes  by  talking.  Here  is  the  man 
who  has  to  say  something.  The  House 
rapidly  empties  itself,  until  the  attend- 
ance is  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
people  who  come  to  Confession.  The 
penitential  discipline  of  modern  Rome 
is  addressed  to  those  who  have  to  say 
something.  Confession  must  be  made 
before  every  Communion,  and  the  mini- 
mum for  the  laity  is  once  a  year,  though 
greater  frequency  is  encouraged.  In 
seminaries  the  students  for  the  ministry 
are  told  that  they  ought  to  confess  once 
a  week  at  least.  Better  still  if  they 
come  on  every  alternate  day ;  and  fur- 
ther, if   they  find  no  new  sins  on  their 
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consciences  committed  since  their  last 
Absolution,  they  are  advised  to  rake  up 
some  old  sins  out  of  the  past  (sins  already 
absolved)  to  make  material  for  their  next 
confession  ;  because  it  is  morally  certain 
that  those  old  sins  must  have  left  some 
poisonous  remains  down  in  the  depths 
of  their  hearts. 

All  this  sounds,  to  our  ears,  horribly 
forced  and  artificial.  But  then  you  must 
necessarily  become  forced  and  artificial 
if  you  have  once  started  with  the  idea 
that  you  have  to  say  something. 

The  Church  of  England  takes  the 
opposite  line.  It  addresses  the  invita- 
tion to  Confession  not  to  those  who  must 
say  something  at  certain  stated  inter- 
vals, but  to  those  who  have  something  to 
say.  The  Confession  is  to  be  valued  not 
because  it  is  made  in  mechanical  obedi- 
ence to  certain  ingenious  and  casuistical 
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rules,  but  because  it  is  natural  and  spon- 
taneous, because,  in  the  case  of  every 
penitent  when  kneeling  to  make  Confes- 
sion, "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  All  this  is  brought 
out  clearly  in  the  words  of  the  Prayer 
Book  invitation  to  Confession.  It  pro- 
fesses to  address  those  only  who  "  can- 
not quiet  their  own  consciences/'  This 
is  what  we  have  already  considered. 
Why  we  confess  is  because  we  hesitate 
to  trust  our  own  judgment  about  the 
completeness  and  adequacy  of  our  repent- 
ance. There  are  certain  reasons  we  find 
in  ourselves  which  make  us  distrust  our 
own  self -judgment :  therefore  whenever 
we  "  cannot  quiet  our  own  consciences/' 
we  must  have  something  to  say  when  we 
give  these  reasons  for  self-distrust ;  they 
are  what  we  confess. 

In  another  place  the  Prayer  Book  en- 
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joins  special  Confession  on  a  sick  per- 
son "if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled 
with  any  weighty  matter/ ■  There  is 
no  definition  as  to  what  kind  or  degree  of 
sin  does  or  does  not  constitute  "  weighty 
matter.' '  This  is  left  for  the  penitent  to 
decide  ;  and  consciences  differ  consider- 
ably. A  man  may  deem  a  weighty 
matter  what  to  another  is  only  a  trifling 
slip  or  an  every  day  occurrence  ;  it  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  standard  of  holi- 
ness to  which  each  soul  has  felt  itself 
called  ;  it  depends  partly  upon  the  depth 
of  "  conviction  of  sin "  ;  it  depends 
upon  several  things.  "  Let  every  man 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
But  everybody  whose  "  conscience  is 
troubled  with  any  weighty  matter,' !  has 
something  to  say.  The  "  weighty  mat- 
ter "  is  what  we  confess. 

But  the  most  expressive  phrase  of  the 
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Prayer  Book  on  the  subject  of  Confession 
is  when  the  penitent  is  invited  to  come 
and  "  open  his  grief. "  How  much  there 
is  implied  in  that  short  form  of  words  ! 
A  whole  history  of  sin,  sorrow,  distress, 
anxiety,  and  effort  !  If  we  come  to 
Confession,  there  must  be  some  grief  for 
us  to  open,  otherwise  the  words  are 
meaningless  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  we  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  invitation. 

Therefore  from  the  Prayer  Book 
phrases  we  can  gather  how  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance  is  placed  before  us  by 
the  Church  in  England.  It  is  not  im- 
posed as  a  discipline  from  outside  that 
everybody,  at  all  costs,  must  say  some- 
thing or  other.  It  is  offered  as  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  privilege  to  those  only  who 
know  and  feel  within  themselves  that 
they  have  something  to  say. 
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Supposing  that  you  have  some  import- 
ant question  to  decide,  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  at  what  precise  moment 
you  are  called  upon  to  make  your  de- 
cision. Your  mind  will  be  affected,  in 
coming  to  any  decision,  by  the  consider- 
ation you  have  recently  been  occupied 
with.  The  Prayer  Book  specifies  the 
exact  time  for  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  come  to  Confession,  and  that  time  is 
immediately  after  a  severe  and  searching 
self-examination.  The  duty  of  self- 
examination  is  enjoined  by  the  Prayer 
Book  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  ;  not 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  as  an  absolute 
and  vital  necessity  before  every  Com- 
munion. Communicants  who  approach 
the  Altar  without  any  self-examination, 
are  compared  to  Judas  Iscariot  at  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  First  Eucharist. 
It  is  only  after  this  serious  self-examina- 
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tion,  the  Prayer  Book  says,  "  according 
to  the  rule  of  God's  Commandments/ ' 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  decide 
whether  God  intends  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  for  us  ourselves,  or  only  for 
other  people,  not  so  good  as  we  are.  It 
is  my  duty  as  a  parish  priest  (the  Prayer 
Book  says,  before  every  Communion) 
to  "  exhort  you  to  search  and  examine 
your  own  consciences,  and  that  not 
lightly  and  after  the  manner  of  dissem- 
blers with  God."  It  is,  further,  my 
duty,  as  a  parish  priest,  to  provide  every 
facility  for  those  who  wish  to  "  open 
their  grief."  It  is  also  probably  my 
duty,  as  a  penitent,  to  let  you  know  my 
own  personal  experience  of  the  value  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  psalmist,  "  Come  hither  and 
hearken,  all  ye  that  fear  God  :  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  He  hath  done  for  my 
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soul."  But  at  this  point  my  responsi- 
bility ceases,  and  yours  begins.  It  is  not 
my  duty  to  come  and  rout  you  out,  one 
by  one,  and  press  you  to  come  to  Con- 
fession. I  never  have  done  anything 
like  this  in  my  life,  and  I  hope  that  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  never  shall.  Supposing, 
for  a  moment,  that  I  were  to  do  such  a 
thing,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  people 
would  be  found  misguided  enough  to 
come  to  Confession  for  the  totally  inade- 
quate reason  that  I  had  recommended  it. 
But  these  victims  of  my  rash  impor- 
tunity would  come  on  entirely  wrong 
grounds.  The  whole  thing  would  be 
forced  and  artificial,  instead  of  natural 
and  spontaneous.  They  would  come  for 
the  false  reason  because,  as  they  sup- 
posed, they  had  to  say  something,  in- 
stead of  for  the  true  reason,  because  they 
quite  certainly  had  something    to  say. 
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Remember  always  that  the  Church  of 
England  presupposes,  in  all  her  com- 
municants, a  habit  of  the  most  solemn 
self-examination,  and  further  she  tells 
us  that  the  time  to  think  about  Confes- 
sion is  not  when  it  is  suggested  to  us  by 
this  or  that  person  from  outside,  but 
when  we  are  confronted  in  the  sight  of 
God  with  the  results  of  our  self-examina- 
tion. These  humiliating  results  are  what 
we  confess. 

We  confess  our  sins,  not  other  people's 
sins,  but  strictly  and  exclusively  our  own 
sins.  We  don't  confess  our  temptations 
nor  our  general  imperfections,  nor  our 
grievances,  nor  our  sentiments,  but  just 
our  sins.  Sins  are  the  only  things  that 
really  matter  to  anybody  who  is  striving 
after  true  repentance.  "  I  acknowledge 
my  transgressions,  and  my  sin  is  ever 
before  me,"  and  then  "  out  of  the  abun- 
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dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'* 
Every  sin  has  a  name,  and  the  purpose 
of  every  name,  whether  of  a  sin  or  of 
anything  else,  is  to  avoid  all  laborious 
and  minute  description.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  matters,  in  Confession, 
about  a  sin,  and  that  is  its  sinfulness  : 
how  far  it  was  committed  against  know- 
ledge and  against  grace  ;  how  far  it  was 
obstinate  and  deliberate,  or  else  almost 
unintentional ;  whether  it  occurs  habit- 
ually and  often,  or  else  at  rare  intervals, 
or  perhaps  once  only. 

It  is  only  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  sin 
that  matters  in  Confession.  Everything 
else  is  irrelevant.  Any  attempt  at  a 
detailed  "  reconstruction,' '  or  any  dwell- 
ing upon  outward  aspects,  would  gener- 
ally be  unspeakably  morbid  and  mis- 
chievous, and  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  penitential   frame   of    mind ;     "  the 
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remembrance  of  them  is  grievous  unto 
us."  The  outward  surroundings  of  a  sin 
are  not  part  of  its  sinfulness,  therefore 
these  outward  surroundings  are  not  what 
we  confess. 

There  are  a  great  many  books  which 
classify  sins  under  various  headings  and 
divisions  and  subdivisions.  Some  of 
these  books  are  valuable  to  the  priest, 
but  I  have  not  found  them  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  to  the  penitent.  Our 
own  common  sense  illuminated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  quite  enough  for  a 
good  Confession.  Anything  else  may 
tend  to  confuse  the  issues,  and  to  spoil 
the  things  which  are  most  important  of 
all :   naturalness,  clearness,  simplicity. 

"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  a  heart  which  has  just  examined 
itself  "  after  the  rule  of  God's  Command- 
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merits/ '  the  same  rule  by  which  it  ex- 
pects to  be  judged  on  the  last  great  day 
of  account ;  a  heart  filled  [by  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  conviction  of  sin  ;  a  heart 
which  "  knoweth  its  own  bitterness/ ' 
The  material  for  Confession  should  need 
no  strained  and  artificial  working-up. 
It  should  be  all  there,  pent-up,  ready, 
and  waiting ;  eager  to  find  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  outlet.  "  The  sins  of 
thought  and  word  and  deed  which  we 
have  done  against  the  Lord." 
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Ill 

Before   we  Confess 

"  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  be 
judged  by  the  law  of  liberty."     St.  James  ii.  12. 

FROM  our  previous  considerations 
on  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
there  is  one  point  which,  I  hope,  begins 
to  stand  out  clearly,  viz.  that  the  key- 
note struck  by  our  Church  in  regard  to 
Confession  and  Absolution  is  not  bondage 
or  restraint,  but  liberty.  We  are  at 
liberty  (we  have  already  seen)  to  choose, 
either  to  come  to  Confession  or  to  stop 
away  from  Confession,  not  being  bound 
by  the  obligation  to  say  something,  but 
being    free  to  say  it,  in  case  we  have 
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something  to  say.  Therefore,  if  we  de- 
cide to  make  our  Confession,  we  make 
it  as  a  bid  for  freedom,  as  a  means  of 
rescue  from  the  "  scruple  and  doubtful- 
ness "  which  have  hampered  the  freedom 
of  our  spiritual  movements. 

This  same  principle  of  liberty  governs 
everything  which  has  to  do  with  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance.  "  Before  we 
confess  "it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  con- 
fessor, and  in  making  that  choice  we 
have  absolute  liberty  :  some  prefer  to 
confess  to  a  priest  they  know,  others 
prefer  a  priest  they  never  meet  except 
in  Confession.  The  main  point  is  that 
he  should  be  a  man  we  can  trust  in  every 
way ;  but  the  choice  is  exclusively  a 
matter  for  ourselves,  dependent  entirely 
upon  our  own  consciousness  and  judg- 
ment. And  this  liberty  of  choice  is  not 
for  the  first   Confession  only  ;    it  is  ap- 
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plied,  in  our  Prayer  Book  Exhortation, 
to  every  subsequent  Confession.  We 
must  never  feel  that  we  are  tied  down 
to  any  individual  priest.  Naturally  we 
shall  not  want  to  make  a  change  unrea- 
sonably. But  should  there  be  any  rea- 
son to  change,  always  remember  that  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  exists  for  the  sake, 
not  of  the  priest,  but  of  the  penitent, 
and  that  no  mere  personal  considerations 
must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
great  spiritual  purpose  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. 

Liberty  is  also  given  to  us  as  to  how 
often  we  confess.  We  may  be  advised 
certain  intervals,  but  only  in  rare  cases 
of  spiritual  danger  and  emergency  is  any 
definite  period  enjoined.  It  is  some- 
times urged  that  the  Prayer  Book  does 
not  say  that  Confession  is  to  be  sys- 
tematic.    This,  is,  of  course,  quite  true  ; 
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but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Prayer  Book 
never  says  that  Confession  is  to  be  un- 
systematic.  This  is  to  be  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  penitent,  and  some  peni- 
tents have  systematic  minds,  e.g.  they 
may  possibly  desire  to  observe  with 
special  devotion  some  great  feast  of  the 
Church,  such  as  Christmas  or  Easter, 
and  then  the  results  of  their  self-examina- 
tion may  reveal  to  them  their  need  of 
Absolution  before  they  can  whole- 
heartedly unite  in  the  Church's  rejoic- 
ings. Therefore,  before  Christmas  and 
Easter,  they  come  and  make  their  Con- 
fession ;  not  because  at  these  intervals 
they  are  bound  to  say  something,  but 
because,  in  their  preparation  for  the 
festival,  they  have  found  that  there  is 
something  to  say.  Another  great  safe- 
guard of  our  liberty,  as  penitents,  is  the 
seal  of  Confession.     We  know  that   the 
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priest,  as  he  values  his  own  salvation, 
will  not  speak  of  the  things  said  before 
him  in  Confession,  not  even  to  ourselves, 
except  in  Confession  or  at  our  own  re- 
quest, still  less  to  any  other.  This  assur- 
ance and  security  make  us  free  to  say  all 
that  is  in  our  hearts. 

And  then  as  regards  the  spiritual  coun- 
sel and  advice  given  to  us  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance,  the  purpose  of  this, 
again,  is  not  bondage,  but  liberty.  As 
priests  in  the  confessional,  "  we  preach 
not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  and  ourselves  your  servants  for 
Christ's  sake."  Our  great  aim  and  ob- 
ject is  to  make  souls  depend,  not  upon 
us,  but  upon  our  Master  and  theirs. 
We  try  to  arouse  courage,  self-respect, 
self-reliance,  so  that  the  souls  we  have 
been  privileged  to  help  may  not  limp 
along  on  crutches  but  "  Run  the  way  of 
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God's   commandments/ '    when    He   has 
"  set  their  hearts  at  liberty/ ' 

Therefore,  "  before  we  confess/'  let 
us  make  up  our  minds  that  bondage  and 
restraint  are  what  we  have  already  found 
in  ourselves  as  the  result  of  our  sins. 
What  we  seek  in  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance is  liberty,  and  every  successive  step 
that  we  take  in  it  is  going  to  bring  us  a 
wider  and  larger  freedom.  "  Before  we 
confess,"  as  we  saw  previously,  there 
comes  self-examination.  I  reminded  you 
then,  and  I  would  repeat  the  warning 
again  now,  how  very  strict  and  emphatic 
the  Prayer  Book  language  is  about  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  habit  of  self- 
examination  for  every  communicant : 
"  For  otherwise  the  receiving  of  the 
Holy  Communion  doth  nothing  else  but 
increase  your  damnation "  ;  so  the 
Prayer  Book  says,  following  St.  Paul. 
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Self-examination  is  a  very  tiresome 
and  unsatisfactory  process,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  is  is  intended  to  be,  and 
what  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  makes  such  a  humiliating 
process  tolerable,  and  that  is  to  remember 
that  self-examination  is  a  first  step  to- 
wards liberty.  "  Ye  shall  know  the 
truth  :  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.,,  Self-examination  must  be  a 
genuine  attempt  to  "  know  the  truth  " 
about  ourselves  ;  to  get  down  to  the  solid 
bedrock  of  actual  facts,  however  humili- 
ating and  mortifying  these  facts  may  be. 
The  first  step  towards  liberty  is  to  ascer- 
tain, so  far  as  we  possibly  can  ascertain, 
what  it  is  that  we  are  to  be  liberated 
from.  Until  we  have  tried  to  find  this 
out  we  are  absolutely  in  the  dark,  help- 
less and  unable  to  see  and  move.  "  He 
that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not 
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whither  he  goeth."  Therefore  we  try 
to  drag  out  into  the  light  those  facts 
which  God  will  scrutinize  on  the  last  great 
day  of  account  :  "  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  evil." 

But  a  hard  and  dry  list  of  sins  com- 
mitted is  not  much  good.  It  is  not 
enough  to  get  at  the  bare  facts  them- 
selves ;  we  require  also  a  point  of  view 
from  which  to  regard  the  facts.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 
Everybody,  sooner  or  later,  gets  tired 
of  their  sins,  because  sin  is  the  most  tiring 
thing  in  the  world.  Resisting  tempta- 
tion sometimes  seems  the  most  weari- 
some thing  possible,  but  this  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  weariness  of  sin. 
But  this  weariness  is  not  necessarily  the 
"  godly  sorrow  that  worketh  repent- 
ance/ '     It    may    quite    easily    be    the 
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"  sorrow  of  the  world  that  worketh 
death."  Judas  Iscariot  was  sufficiently 
disgusted  with  himself  and  his  successful 
achievements  and  his  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  he  came  and  made  a  confes- 
sion of  a  sort  to  some  priests,  who  neither 
knew  nor  cared  anything  about  giving 
him  Absolution.  His  final  act  of  self- 
destruction,  because  of  his  sins,  was 
enough  to  show  beyond  any  doubt  that 
"  the  remembrance  of  them  was  griev- 
ous unto  him,  the  burden  of  them  intoler- 
able/ '  We  can  go  so  far,  sincerely 
enough,  without  being  any  better  peni- 
tents than  Judas  Iscariot.  What  Judas 
felt  is  called  attrition,  "  sorrow  of  the 
world  that  worketh  death.,,  What  we 
need  is  contrition,  "  godly  sorrow  that 
worketh  repentance/ '  Attrition  is  natural, 
and  comes  to  us  in  the  nature  of 
things,    without    any    intention    of    our 
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own.  Contrition  is  supernatural,  and 
has  to  be  sought  and  obtained  as  a  gift 
from  God.  To  make  any  human  soul 
contrite,  requires  a  creative  act  of  God  ; 
as  we  pray  in  the  Lenten  collect,  "  Create 
and  make  in  us  a  new  and  contrite 
heart."  Therefore,  "  before  we  confess/ ' 
we  must  go  down  on  our  knees  and  pray, 
"  Veni  Creator,"  "  we  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  us  true  repentance  and  Thy  Holy 
Spirit."  We  cannot  get  true  repentance 
without  God's  Holy  Spirit,  by  any  mere 
effort  of  our  own. 

And  here  we  find  a  practical  test  of 
the  reality  of  our  belief  in  the  third 
article  of  the  Christian  Faith  :  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghost."  I  often  say 
so,  but  do  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
If  I  do,  then  I  know  that,  even  for  me, 
contrition  is  possible,  if  only  I  am  will- 
ing to  follow  the  leading  of    the  Holy 
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Spirit,  without  any  shrinking  or  hanging 
back  ;  if  only  I  will  open  my  ears  to 
"  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
Churches.' '  Therefore  there  comes  an- 
other step  into  freedom,  because  the 
Apostle  says,  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ":  a  clearer 
vision,  a  new  point  of  view ;  so  that, 
instead  of  being  mixed  up  with  our  sins, 
and  down  on  their  level,  as  we  were 
before,  we  can  now  look  down  upon 
them  from  a  higher  level,  the  level  of 
the  better  self,  that  true  self,  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  regenerated  in  Holy 
Baptism,  and  oft  renewed  by  sacra- 
mental grace.  The  Holy  Spirit  teaches 
us  to  look  at  our  sins  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  we  really  are  :  "  members 
of  Christ,  children  of  God,  inheritors  of 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven.' '  We  gaze 
into   the    mirror    of   the    "  perfect   law 
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of  liberty/ '  and  we  discover  our  own 
identity  as  "  souls  for  whom  Christ  died/' 
The  Holy  Spirit  shows  us  our  sins  in 
the  light  of  the  cross,  so  that  "  the 
goodness  of  God  "  leads  us  "to  repent- 
ance.' '  Looking  at  the  cross  of  Christ, 
we  no  longer  shrink  from  any  shame 
and  humiliation,  "  the  due  reward  of 
our  deeds."  Rather  we  will  not  rest 
until  we  have  faced  the  worst.  "  Exam- 
ine me,  O  Lord,  and  prove  me  .  .  . 
look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wicked- 
ness in  me."  The  only  fear  and  anxiety 
now  is  lest  anything  continues  to  stand 
as  a  barrier  between  my  soul  and  my 
Saviour.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
that  we  learn  more  and  more  of  "  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  His 
people  free."  When  once  we  recognize 
sin  as  being  ingratitude,  and  regard  our 
overt  sins  as  being  our  base  response  to 
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the  appeal  of  the  Crucified,  why  then, 
lifeless  laws  and  rules  and  precepts  and 
regulations  do  not  matter  any  longer. 
There  is  a  law,  but  it  is  "  the  law  of 
liberty/'  the  most  compelling  law  of  all : 
"  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

So  far,  we  have  been  dealing  not 
with  speculations  or  probabilities,  but 
with  downright  certainties.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  certainties  :  (i)  the  actual 
facts  of  our  own  lives  ;  (2)  the  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith.  We  have  taken 
nothing  for  granted  that  is  not  abso- 
lutely true,  if  Christianity  is  true.  Now 
we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  At 
this  point  some  souls  are  willing  to 
desert  certainty  for  probability  .  .  .  the 
probability  that  their  own  contrition  is 
sufficient  to  obtain  God's  pardon. 

The  great  danger  is  the  danger  of 
being  misled  by  the  feelings,  of  becoming 
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the  slave  of  your  own  moods  and  fancies. 
You  may  feel,  quite  unjustifiably,  light- 
hearted,  and  therefore  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  your  sins  are  forgiven.  You 
may  feel,  quite  unreasonably,  depressed, 
and  therefore  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  your  sins  are  wwforgiven.  All  this 
is  largely  a  matter  of  health,  surround- 
ings, occupation,  temperament ;  and 
there  is  nothing  so  treacherous  and  un- 
trustworthy as  mere  sentiment.  There- 
fore to  deliver  us  from  bondage  to 
our  passing  moods  and  fancies,  we  are 
offered  the  "  more  sure  word  of  promise  " 
in  the  Church's  Absolution,  which  is 
loosing,  setting  free.  This  is  the  climax 
of  our  bid  for  freedom  ;  and  thus  the 
test  of  our  repentance  has  been,  not 
what  it  made  us  feel  like  (which  is  irrele- 
vant), but  what  it  made  us  do  and  suffer 
for  Christ's  sake,  Who,  for  us,  "  endured 
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the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  There- 
fore, "  before  we  confess,' '  let  us  get  rid 
of  all  idea  of  compulsion,  bondage,  and 
restraint  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 
"  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that 
shall  be  judged  by  the  law  of  liberty." 
You  had  perfect  liberty.  How  did  you 
use  that  liberty  ?  What  did  you  do, 
what  did  you  leave  undone,  so  as  "  to 
bring  forth  fruit  worthy  of  repentance  "  ? 
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How   we  Confess 

"  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  See  thou  tell  no  man; 
but  go  thy  way,  shew  thyself  to  the  priest."  St. 
Matthew  viii.  4. 

IN  our  consideration  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance  we  have  already  thought 
about  why,  what,  and  before  we  confess. 
Our  subject  now  is  how  we  confess,  and 
this  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  one 
word.  We  confess  sacramentally.  It 
is  no  mere  confidential  interview  or 
spiritual  consultation,  still  less  is  it  any 
cross-examination  by  the  priest  of  the 
penitent,  as  ignorant  people  appear  to 
imagine.     It  is  a  Sacrament.     It    takes 
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its  place  naturally  among  the  other 
Sacraments  of  Holy  Church.  Whatever 
is  true  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Sacraments 
applies  also  to  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 
It  belongs  to  a  sphere  of  being  which  is 
not  earthly  and  human,  but  supernatural 
and  Divine. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  words 
of  Christ  chosen  for  our  text.  Our 
Blessed  Lord  was  speaking  about  a 
"  Sacrament  "  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  which  He  was 
Himself  a  loyal  and  devout  member.  It 
was  the  sacerdotal  Absolution  of  the 
cleansed  leper  and  his  official  restoration 
to  the  Communion  of  the  Visible  Church. 
Christ  did  not  mean  that  the  healed 
leper  was  to  go  and  stand  in  silence 
before  some  priest,  without  any  words 
of  petition  or  explanation.  Words  of 
some  sort  would   certainly  be  necessary 
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so  as  to  explain  the  condition  of  things 
and  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  But  what- 
ever had  to  be  said  solemnly  and  officially 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God  did  not  come 
under  the  head  of  ordinary  human  con- 
verse. It  was  something  altogether 
apart  by  itself.  If  this  was  true  about 
the  Absolution  of  the  leper  under  the 
Law,  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  Absolu- 
tion of  the  penitent  under  the  Gospel. 

In  every  Sacrament  there  are  two 
parts :  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
and  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  In 
every  Sacrament  the  one  great  end  in 
view  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 
It  is  the  inward,  the  spiritual,  and  the 
Divine  which  must  absorb  the  whole 
heart,  the  whole  mind,  the  whole  atten- 
tion. But  this  does  not  make  us  care- 
less and  negligent  about  the  outward 
and     visible     part,    because    the    more 
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strongly  you  believe  in  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,  the  more  careful  and 
scrupulous  you  will  be  that  no  essential 
condition  is  omitted  from  the  outwTard 
and  visible  means  of  grace.  Carelessness 
about  the  outward  part  of  any  Sacra- 
ment is  a  certain  proof  that  you  do  not 
believe  in  the  inward  part ;  e.g.  when 
priests  baptized  so  carelessly,  that  it 
was  often  doubtful  whether  the  water 
had  touched  the  infant's  brow  at  all, 
it  was  in  days  when  people  had  forgotten 
Baptismal  regeneration.  When  Bishops 
confirmed  by  railfuls  instead  of  indivi- 
dually, it  was  when  they  used  to  teach 
that  Confirmation  consisted  in  the  re- 
newal of  the  Baptismal  vow.  When 
anybody  dares  to  tamper  with  the  sacred 
chalice  by  substituting  that  product  of 
modern  chemistry,  which  is  absurdly 
called  unfermented  wine,  but    which  is 
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really  a  fruit  syrup,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
disbelief  in  the  Real  Presence. 

Similarly  with  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance. Just  because  we  believe,  with 
all  our  hearts,  in  the  inward  part,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  therefore  we  shall 
take  all  possible  care  that  no  essential 
is  lacking  in  the  outward  condition.  So 
far  as  the  penitent  is  concerned,  there 
is  only  one  essential  condition,  and  that 
is,  in  a  word,  sincerity.  His  outward 
Confession  must  be  sincere.  No  mis- 
takes will  spoil  it  if  only  it  be  sincere  ; 
no  virtues  can  make  it  anything  but 
sacrilegious  and  blasphemous,  if  it  be 
insincere.  "  Blessed  is  he  whose  un- 
righteousness is  forgiven,  and  whose 
sin  is  covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  Lord  imputeth  no  sin,  and  " 
(the  only  human  condition  of  this  blessed- 
ness)  "  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile/ ' 
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The  fact  that  we  confess  sacrament- 
ally  further  shows  us  clearly  how  we  are 
to  regard  the  priest  who  first  listens  to 
our  Confession,  and  afterwards  pro- 
nounces Absolution.  How  do  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  regard  the  priest  who 
first  listens  to  their  mutual  vows,  and 
afterwards  pronounces  them  to  be  man 
and  wife  together  ?  How  do  you  regard 
the  priest  who  first  listens  to  your  an- 
swers for  your  godchild,  and  afterwards 
pronounces  that  child  to  be  regenerate? 
Just  as  the  messenger  of  God  in  this 
behalf,  the  mouthpiece  of  Holy  Church, 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  authorized 
and  accredited  for  this  special   purpose. 

There  is  no  private  and  personal  aspect 
where  priest  and  penitent  are  alike  in  a 
sacramental  state  of  mind.  The  one 
administers  the  Sacrament  to  the  best 
of    his   ability,    the   other   receives    the 
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Sacrament.  There  the  matter  begins 
and  there  it  ends.  And  this,  I  think, 
disposes  of  the  objection  sometimes 
raised,  "  I  do  not  want  a  man  between 
myself  and  God."  When  Christ  distri- 
buted the  broken  bread  to  the  disciples 
and  the  disciples  to  the  multitude,  it  is 
not  recorded  that  the  multitude  refused 
to  eat  of  the  bread  because  Christ  had 
put  a  man  (a  mere  disciple)  between 
themselves  and  Him. 

Whether  or  not  I  want  a  man  between 
myself  and  God,  depends  altogether 
upon  the  reason  that  brings  him  there. 
If  he  comes  to  stand  as  a  barrier  between 
my  soul  and  God,  then  assuredly  I  do 
not  want  him ;  but  if  he  comes  to 
remove  a  barrier  between  my  soul  and 
God,  then  I  always  should  want  him, 
whatever  barrier  it  is  that  he  is  able  to  re- 
move :  ignorance,  doubt,  or  anything  else. 
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I  want  him  to  come  there,  but  I  do 
not  want  him  to  stop  there  ;  and  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  I  have  never 
found  that  he  does  stop  there.  He 
comes  in  God's  Name,  and  does  his  work, 
and  then  away  he  goes,  leaving  me  with 
"  Jesus  only."  The  priest's  office  is 
not  to  do  instead  of  the  direct  access  of 
each  soul  to  the  Saviour  ;  it  is  to  make 
it  possible  by  the  removal  of  barriers. 
Jesus  still  sends  His  messengers  before 
His  face,  to  prepare  the  way  "  whither 
He  Himself  will  come." 

In  thinking  about  going  to  Confession 
people  are  sometimes  troubled  with 
vague  and  undefined  fear  of  making 
some  mistake  in  the  outwart  part  of  their 
duties  which  will  make  things  somehow 
or  other  go  wrong.  But  here  again, 
think  about  the  other  Sacraments  ; 
probably  most  of  us  had  the  same  kind 
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of  fear  before  our  first  Communion,  but 
this  fear  has  long  since  been  found  to  be 
groundless.  We  have  found  out  by 
experience  that  things  don't  go  wrong. 
Occasionally,  in  the  administration  of 
any  Sacrament,  some  little  outward 
thing  does  just  begin  to  go  wrong  ;  e.g. 
in  Holy  Baptism  a  nurse  or  godmother 
may  offer  the  infant  to  the  priest  on  his 
wrong  arm,  so  that  he  would  have  to 
baptize  it  left-handed  ;  or  a  communi- 
cant may  have  neglected  to  remove  her 
gloves  ;  or  a  bride  may  cling  with  mis- 
placed tenacity  to  her  bouquet  when  the 
rubric  requires  her  hands  for  another 
purpose.  But  these  little  things  are 
quite  easily  and  quickly  set  right  by  a 
word  from  the  officiating  minister,  with- 
out any  fuss  or  bother  whatever.  The 
outward  part  of  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance  runs   just   as    easily   and   just   as 
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smoothly  as  the  outward  part  of  any 
other  Sacrament.  You  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  the  outward  part  is 
going  properly,  and  dismiss  it  from  your 
mind  altogether,  so  as  to  concentrate  all 
your  attention  on  the  inward  and  spiritual 
part  of  the  Sacrament. 

In  every  Sacrament  the  great  essential 
is  to  see  through  the  outward  and  visible, 
and  by  faith  to  grasp  the  inward  and 
spiritual.  In  Holy  Baptism  it  is  only 
a  mortal  man  clad  in  surplice  and  stole 
who  receives  the  infant  into  his  arms ; 
and  yet  we  teach  our  children  at  the 
font  to  see  Jesus. 

"  There  it  was  they  laid  us 
In  His  gentle  arms." 

It  is  only  an  earthly  priest  who  is  seen 
with  outward  eyes  uniting  two  persons 
in  the  bonds  of  Holy  Matrimony,  and 
yet   immediately  afterwards  he  dares  to 
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say,  "  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether/ '  "  No  ray  of  glory  from  the 
sky  "  illumines  the  altar  when  the  words 
of  consecration  are  spoken,  and  yet, 
"  Here,  O  my  God,  I  see  Thee  face  to 
face "  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
tribunal  of  Penance.  We  take  our  place 
side  by  side  with  all  the  penitent  and 
pardoned  souls  right  down  the  ages 
from  the  first  Good  Friday. 

"  The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
Thy  Blood  upon  that  day, 
And  here  have  I,  as  vile  as  he, 
Washed  all  my  sins  away." 

This  is  the  inward  part,  or  thing  signified. 

This  is  really  all  that    matters  :    "  The 

Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from 

all  sin." 

"  O  Father,  list  a  sinner's  call. 
Fain  would  I  hide  from  men  my  fall, 

But  I  must  speak  or  faint, 
I  cannot  wear  guilt's  silent  thrall, 

Cleanse  me,  kind  saint. 
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"  Sinner  ne'er  blunted  yet  sin's  goad, 
Speed  thee,  my  son,  a  safer  road, 
And  sue  His  pardoning  smile 
Who  walked  woe's  depths,  bearing  man's  load 
Of  guilt  the  while. 

"  Yet  raise  a  mitigating  hand 
And  minister  some  potion  bland, 

Some  present  fever- stay, 
Lest  one  for  whom  His  work  was  planned 

Die  from  dismay. 

"  Look  not  to  me  :  no  grace  is  mine, 
But  I  can  lift  the  mercy- sign. 

This  would'st  thou  ?     Let  it  be  ! 
Kneel  down,  and  take  the  word  Divine  : 

'  Absolvo^te.'  " 
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"  Where   sin   abounded,  grace   did  much  more 
abound."     Romans  t.  20. 

WE  have  already  considered  how 
we  confess.  We  confess  sacra- 
mentally.  And  when  you  have  said 
that,  you  have  said  everything.  Once 
apply  the  sacramental  principle  to  this 
particular  action,  and  then  everything 
works  out  clearly,  and  you  know  exactly 
where  you  are.  It  remains  to  conclude 
our  consideration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  by  thinking  about  after  we 
confess.     What  then  ?     It   is  sometimes 
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said  that  after  we  confess  we  can  so 
easily  go  and  sin  again,  because  we  know 
that  we  can  so  easily  get  Absolution. 
If  I  had  found  this  to  be  true  as  a  peni- 
tent concerning  my  own  Confession,  I 
should  never  go  to  Confession  again  ;  I 
should  never  dare  to  contradict  the  most 
damaging  statements  made  against  Con- 
fession. If  I  had  found  this  to  be  true 
as  a  priest  concerning  others'  Confes- 
sions, I  do  not  see  how  I  could  possibly 
go  on  hearing  Confessions,  simply  be- 
cause the  acute  misery  caused  by  having 
to  refuse  Absolution  (I  only  recollect 
two  instances  out  of  many  hundreds) 
seems  to  paralyse  one's  pastoral  instincts 
and  make  all  spiritual  effort  impossible. 
It  is  absolutely  untrue,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  to  say  that  it  makes 
sin  easier. 

Theologians  have  taught  that  after  we 
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confess  Absolution  renews  in    us  every 
Christian  grace  we  have    ever  received 
from   God,   from  Baptism  down  to  the 
present  time.     I  read  these  words  a  long 
time  ago  before  I  ever  went  to  Confes- 
sion, and,  to  be  candid,  I  did  not  believe 
them  when  I  first  read  them.     I  thought 
that  this  was  a  sentence  which  had  to  be 
taken,  as  we  say,  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
Even  if  such  a  thing  might  appear  to  be 
proved    by    subtilty     of    argument,     it 
would  seem  too  far-fetched  to  be  realized 
as    a    solid    fact.     So    I    thought     over 
thirty  years  ago  ;   but  since  then  I  have 
found  reason  to  change  my  mind,  and  now 
I  believe  every  word  of  it,  because  I  can 
think  of  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
what  I  have  found  in  myself  and  what  I 
have  heard  from  others.     And  after  all, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  quite 
simple.     If  we  really  believe  that   our 
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Blessed  Lord  made  certain  great  and 
precious  promises,  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  to  find  those  promises  fulfilled 
"  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think/ ' 
It  is  not  likely  that  God's  promises  are 
fulfilled  to  every  soul  in  the  same  way. 
Therefore  in  what  I  say  now,  concerning 
what  follows  after  we  confess,  I  dare  not 
pretend  to  lay  down  any  universal  rule. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  the 
experience  of  many  others  has  been 
widely  different.  I  can  only  try  to  for- 
mulate certain  results  which  have  come 
under  my  own  notice. 

"  Ransomed,  healed,  restored,  for- 
given." It  is  natural  that,  with  this 
assurance,  there  should  spring  up  in  the 
heart  a  new  and  eager  joy.  One  gains 
a  fresh  and  higher  outlook  over  the 
whole  of  life.  "  He  that  sitteth  upon 
the   throne   saith,    Behold,    I   make   all 
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things  new."  The  very  face  of  Nature 
becomes  more  beautiful,  the  relation- 
ships of  life  are  reconsecrated,  all  clouds 
and  gloom  have  been  dispersed  by  the 
rising  again  in  the  heart  of  the  "  Sun  of 
Righteousness.' '  The  happiness  is  some- 
times so  great  that  it  makes  one  afraid. 
It  is  still  as  keen  with  me  now  as  it  was 
after  my  first  Confession.  One  is  afraid 
of  counting  upon  it,  claiming  or  expect- 
ing it,  depending  upon  it,  even  getting  to 
fancy  that  one  deserves  it !  It  may 
seem  to  lay  one  open  to  Satan's  taunting 
jeer,  "  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  naught  ?  " 
Therefore  sometimes  I  ask  God,  if  it  be 
His  will,  not  to  give  me  so  much  sensible 
joy  after  Absolution,  and  yet  still  it 
comes  again  and  again  every  time. 

If  this  newborn  happiness  were  the 
only  result  of  Absolution,  it  would  be, 
more  than   anything  else,  a  danger  and 
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a  snare.  One  can  only  be  reassured  by 
rinding  that  this  happiness  is  merely 
the  exuberance  of  something  far  deeper, 
more  real,  more  valuable,  than  itself ; 
therefore  we  go  back  to  our  first  ques- 
tion as  a  test :  After  we  confess,  do  we 
find  it  easier  to  sin  again,  because  we 
know  that  we  can  so  easily  get  absolved  ? 
All  experience  seems  to  contradict  this 
profane  conclusion.  So  far  from  peni- 
tence ceasing  with  our  Absolution,  it 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  a  higher 
and  more  heartfelt  stage  of  repentance 
begins  with  each  Absolution.  We  had 
already,  before  Confession,  discovered 
sin  to  be  ingratitude  ;  but  now,  in  the 
light  of  God's  pardoning  love,  our  in- 
gratitude is  shown  to  be  even  more  un- 
grateful than  before.  Just  because  God 
has  so  freely  forgiven  me,  I  can  never 
surely  forgive  myself.     And    this  senti- 
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ment,  if  it  be  genuine  and  sincere,  will 
show  itself  practically  in  the  taking  of 
every  possible  precaution  and  in  the 
using  of  every  possible  safeguard  against 
relapse  into  the  same  old  sins  again. 
Not  because  we  feel  the  present  urgency 
of  doing  so,  but  because  we  have  learned 
to  know  our  own  weakness.  Although 
just  now  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  above 
the  reach  of  temptation,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, "  mine  enemies  live  and  are  mighty," 
and,  sooner  or  later,  I  shall  have  "  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day." 

"  To  whom  much  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  much."  After  we  confess,  there 
is  more  fervour  in  devotion,  strength 
against  temptation,  horror  of  sin,  trust 
in  the  living  Saviour,  and  we  feel  con- 
strained to  take  all  pains  to  maintain 
this  newness  of  life  in  all  its  freshness 
and  power  ;    to  seal    our  renewal  with 
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devout  prayer,  meditation,  and  Com- 
munion ;  to  remind  ourselves  and  God  at 
intervals  how  we  came  into  the  sanc- 
tuary and  got  rid  of  the  dark  burden  of 
sin ;  to  repeat  the  penance,  enjoined 
upon  us,  with  simple  faith,  "  gathering 
up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 
nothing  be  lost."  The  very  fact  of  our 
faith  in  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the 
gift  actually  received  in  our  Absolution 
will  prevent  our  making  little  of  it,  by 
fancying  that  we  want  a  repetition  of 
it  at  the  first  possible  opportunity. 

And  yet,  after  a  while,  the  same  need 
does  come  again,  because  Absolution  is 
not,  like  Baptism  and  Confirmation, 
necessarily  to  last  for  a  lifetime  ;  and,  as 
time  goes  on,  we  notice  alterations  in 
the  results  of  our  self-examination,  which 
we  bring  to  Confession.  The  sins  which 
we  brought  to  our  early  Confessions  no 
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longer  occur  now  ;  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  have  overcome  them  and  left  them 
behind.  What  we  confess  now  includes 
things  which  once  upon  a  time  we  did 
not  recognize  as  being  sins.  God  is 
showing  us  more  of  what  He  is  calling 
us  to  be,  and  helping  us  to  "  press  for- 
ward towards  the  mark  of  our  high 
calling.' ' 

But  however  much  reason  we  may 
have  for  humbly  thanking  God  because 
He  has  hitherto  helped  us,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  how 
vastly  much  more  still  remains  to  be 
done.  We  seem  only  to  have  barely 
begun  to  touch  the  fringe  of  what  wants 
mending  in  these  souls  of  ours,  if  ever 
they  are  to  be  ready  for  that  blessedness 
where  there  "  shall  not  enter  in  any- 
thing that  defileth."  This  life  on  earth 
will  be  all  too  short  to  make  people  like 
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ourselves  "  meet  for  the  inheritance  of 
saints  in  light/'  If,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  it  were  really  true  that  my  soul 
had  to  be  borne  away  either  directly  to 
heaven  or  else  immediately  to  hell,  I 
should  certainly  have  less  grounds  for 
hope  than  for  despair.  But  this,  thank 
God,  has  never  been  the  teaching  either 
of  the  Church  or  of  her  Bible.  "  He  who 
hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you,"  St. 
Paul  says  to  his  converts,  "  will  perform 
it  until  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/' 
i.e.  not  only  till  death,  but  till  the  judg- 
ment ;  therefore  we  are  led  on  from 
"  the  means  of  grace  "  to  "  the  hope  of 
glory."  When  we  find  that  God  has 
actually,  through  the  ministrations  of 
Holy  Church,  brought  us  nearer  to  Him 
than  we  were  before,  we  have  confidence 
that  He  will  not  leave  off  the  comfort 
of   His  help  just  because  we  happen  to 
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die.  What  God  has  begun  on  earth  in 
this  life,  He  will  surely  continue  "  through 
the  grave  and  gate  of  death  until  we  pass 
to  our  joyful  resurrection  "  ;  "  unto 
which  may  He  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  all 
through  His  infinite  mercy.     Amen." 
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The  Priest's  Attitude  towards  Sin 

"  Who  can  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant 
and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way,  seeing  that 
he  himself  also  is  compassed  with  infirmity." 
Hebrews  v.  2. 

THIS  was  the  description  of  the  Old 
Testament  priest  ;  but  it  applies 
•even  more  accurately  to  the  priest  of  the 
New  Dispensation.  The  great  lesson  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  that  men 
must  hate  sin  because  God  hates  sin : 
hate  sin,  even  if  they  had  incidentally 
to  hate  the  sinner  as  well.  The  New 
Testament  takes  a  step  in  advance  of 
this  :  it  tells  men  to  hate  sin  even  more 
than  before,  but    to  draw  a  distinction 
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between  the  sin  and  the  sinner  :  con- 
tinuing to  hate  sin,  men  must  neverthe- 
less, as  God  does,  love  the  sinner. 

When  you  go  and  confess  your  sins 
before  a  priest,  sin  is  no  novelty  to  him. 
He  has  had  to  deal  with  sin  before,  his 
own  sin.  He  has  had  to  deal  with  sin 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  penitent.  Ac- 
cordingly when  he  has  to  do  with  other 
penitents,  he  retains  his  old  point  of 
view,  which  is  not  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  of  the  New.  Just  as  he 
learned  to  separate  himself  from  his  sin 
in  his  own  repentance,  even  so  now  he 
knows  how  to  separate  you  from  your 
sin  in  your  repentance.  He  is  enabled 
to  do  this  all  the  more  easily  because 
you,  by  the  very  act  of  approaching  the 
tribunal  of  penance,  give  evidence  of 
your  own  desire  that  this  separation 
should  be  made. 
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There  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  which 
would  effectually  prevent  the  priest 
being  of  any  possible  help  to  the  peni- 
tent ;  a  cold  severity  or  a  careless 
laxity.  From  both  of  these  extremes 
that  priest  will  be  preserved  who  is  him- 
self a  true  penitent.  He  dare  not  be 
coldly  severe  when  he  remembers  the 
Divine  Compassion  upon  which  he  him- 
self depends  for  pardon.  He  dare  not 
be  careless  or  lax  when  he  remembers 
his  own  interior  experience  of  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  evil,  and  the  havoc  wrought 
within  his  own  soul  by  sin. 

"  What  will  the  priest  think  of  me 
after  I  have  confessed  ?  "  Perhaps  the 
least  self-conscious  of  penitents  can  hardly 
help  having  some  such  question  at  the 
back  of  their  minds  before  they  come  to 
Confession.  Now  we  can  see  how  that 
question   is    to   be   answered.     He   will 
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take  very  much  the  same  view  of  you 
as  a  good  physician  of  the  body  always 
takes  of  his  patients.  There  is  a  disease 
to  be  combated  and  extirpated :  that 
is  your  desire,  and  he  is  present  simply 
and  solely  to  give  effect  to  your  desire. 
He  will  expect  your  co-operation  and 
help,  just  as  you  expect  his.  You  are  to 
work  together,  under  God,  to  achieve 
the  same  purpose.  Neither  of  you  can 
have  any  motive  for  erring  in  the  direc- 
tion either  of  undue  severity  or  of  undue 
laxity :  your  interests  are  identical, 
because  you  both  desire  to  further  the 
work  of  salvation  and  to  promote  the 
greater  Glory  of  God.  You  are  com- 
rades in  arms ;  fellow-sufferers  and 
fellow- workers,  not  only  with  one  another 
but  with  Christ.  Priest  and  penitent 
meet  together  as  fellow-workers  of  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ;   and  "if  one 
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member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it."  Both  alike  know  by  experi- 
ence the  sting  and  the  shame  of  sin  : 
each  in  his  turn  has  recourse  to  the 
healing  virtue  of   the  Precious  Blood. 

This  then  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  priest  regards  the  sins  con- 
fessed in  his  presence  to  God.  From 
this  point  of  view  he  must  attempt,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  deal  with 
both  the  past  and  the  future  of  the  peni- 
tent. Concerning  the  past  he  tries  to 
excite  a  deep  contrition  :  for  the  future 
he  tries  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  fixed  deter- 
mination and  of  invincible  hope.  He 
indicates  the  narrow  way  that  lies  be- 
tween presumption  on  one  side  and  des- 
pair on  the  other.  Severity  is  unneces- 
sary when  the  penitent  has  been  suffi- 
ciently severe  with  himself.  Sin  indeed 
is  to  be  sternly  condemned,  but  then  sin 
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is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  sinner  :  it 
is  something  foreign  to  a  member  of 
Christ,  something  beneath  the  child  of 
God  ;  it  is  the  very  thing  which  he  is 
now  doing  his  utmost  to  get  rid  of : 
and,  further,  he  is  going  to  get  rid  of  it 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  if  only  he  will  go 
on  striving  to  be  true  to  his  better  self, 
the  divine  image  in  which  he  was  created. 
And  all  the  while  the  priest  remembers 
his  vast  responsibility  as  a  Steward  of 
the  Mysteries  of  God.  He  dare  not  take 
any  merely  worldly  view  of  either  the 
sinner  or  his  sin  :  he  is  committed  by  his 
office  to  the  divine  view  both  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other. 

The  priest  is  entrusted  with  the  mes- 
sage of  God's  forgiveness,  but  forgiveness 
only  under  God's  own  conditions,  Who 
forgives  the  sins  of  all  them,  and  only 
them,   that    are   penitent.     It   is   some- 
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times  objected  that  no  earthly  priest 
can  gauge  accurately  the  inmost  feelings 
of  any  penitent :  but  why  should  it  be 
necessary  for  him  to  do  so  ?  Feelings 
are  neither  the  test  nor  the  measure  of  a 
true  repentance.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
vague  and  elusive  sentiments,  but  of 
solid  and  ascertainable  facts.  Definite 
steps  downwards  have  been  taken  in  the 
past :  definite  steps  upwards  must  be 
promised  for  the  future. 

In  the  comparatively  few  words  of 
counsel  which  are  as  a  rule  all  that 
ought  to  be  needed  the  priest  will  dwell 
as  little  as  possible  upon  the  sin,  and  as 
much  as  possible  upon  the  Saviour.  Cer- 
tain methods  of  avoiding  certain  sins 
will  be  briefly  and  clearly  pointed  out, 
but  the  one  thing  to  be  insisted  upon 
most  strenuously  is  the  one  great  anti- 
dote to  every  kind  of  sin,  i.e.  communion 
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with  the  living  Christ.  "  Mine  eyes  are 
ever  looking  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
pluck  my  feet  out  of  the  net."  What 
is  needed  is  not  so  much  any  scientific 
description  of  various  kinds  of  entangle- 
ment, as  rather  the  divine  safeguards 
against  all  entanglement.  "  He  shall 
defend  thee  under  His  wings,  and  thou 
shalt  be  safe  under  His  feathers  :  His 
faithfulness  and  truth  shall  be  thy  shield 
and  buckler/ ' 
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The  Meaning  of  Forgiveness 

"  The   forgiveness  of   sins."     Ephesians   i.   7. 

MUCH  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going pages  about  forgiveness  ; 
but  so  far  the  meaning  of  the  word  has 
been  taken  for  granted.  To  obviate 
some  of  the  numerous  misconceptions 
as  to  what  forgiveness  really  implies,  a 
few  words  of  explanation  and  caution 
may  be  advisable.  St.  Paul's  phrase  in 
the  text  is  most  familiar  to  us  as  an 
Article  of  our  Belief  so  defined  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  The  very  fact  of  any- 
thing being  contained  in  a  Creed  raises 
it  at  once  above  the  level  of  sense  and  of 
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things  natural  into  the  region  of  faith 
and  of  things  supernatural.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  see  why  forgiveness  (properly 
so-called)  is  supernatural. 

Forgiveness  is  supernatural  because 
there  is  no  forgiveness  in  Nature.  We 
speak  of  beneficent  and  kindly  Nature  ; 
but  how  far  does  Nature's  kindness  go  ? 
Just  so  far  as  her  laws  are  strictly  ob- 
served, and  never  any  farther.  Directly 
her  laws  are  broken,  Nature  ceases  to 
be  a  kindly  nurse,  and  becomes  at  once 
a  stern  and  merciless  avenger.  Every 
breach  of  her  laws  is  punished  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  exactitude.  Nature 
has  no  pardon  for  ignorance  :  men  suffer 
none  the  less  when  they  have  broken  the 
laws  of  health  unwittingly.  Nature  has 
no  pardon  for  carelessness  :  each  inad- 
vertent slip  is  punished  with  cold  and 
terrible   relentlessness.     Nature   has   no 
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pardon  for  weakness  :  the  weak  (perhaps 
even  more  than  the  wicked)  who  break 
her  laws  are  crushed  and  mangled  under 
her  gaunt  iron-bound  machinery.  In 
every  case  outraged  Nature,  whether 
from  the  individual  or  from  the  nation, 
or  from  any  tribe  of  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdoms,  exacts  the  uttermost 
farthing  of  the  penalty  due. 

Accordingly  forgiveness  is  supernatural 
because  it  introduces  a  higher  law  than 
the  law  of  Nature.  God  (as  revealed  in 
Nature)  never  forgives.  The  Gospel  of 
Forgiveness  was  amply  foreshadowed  by 
prophet  and  psalmist,  but  only  came  to 
light  in  its  fullness  in  the  Incarnation. 
One  great  purpose  of  Christ's  miracles 
of  healing  was  to  teach  the  new  lesson 
that  the  Personal  Will  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  could  (at  His  pleasure)  over- 
ride the  normal  operation  of   His  laws. 
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Christ  claimed  this  supernatural  power 
over  body  and  soul  alike  :  Whether  is 
easier  to  say  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee, 
or  to  say  arise  and  walk  ?  Had  Nature 
been  left  to  take  her  course,  the  body 
would  have  continued  in  disease,  and  the 
soul  would  have  continued  in  sin.  But 
in  this  miracle,  and  in  the  words  that 
accompanied  it,  Christ  revealed  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  It  was  a  lesson  un- 
known to  the  pagan  mythology,  where 
even  deities  were  pursued  by  the  inevit- 
able Nemesis  of  crime.  It  was  a  doctrine 
strenuously  ["denied  by  the  widespread 
fatalism  of  the  early  Christian  centuries, 
as  also  by  the  materialism  of  all  ages. 
It  is  only  as  flowing  from  the  promises 
declared  unto  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord  that  we  even  believe  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sin. 

Again,  forgiveness  is  supernatural  be- 
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cause  it  is  above  Human  Nature.     The 
"  Natural  man  "  cannot  forgive  :    there 
is  no  forgiveness  in  the  world  :    a  sin 
against   society  is  never  pardoned.      It 
will  at  once  be  objected  that   society  is 
constantly    condoning    and    overlooking 
all  manner  of  offences  and  lapses  :   and 
this  is  true  enough.      The  point  is  that 
condonation   is   an   absolutely   different 
thing    from    forgiveness.     God  forgives, 
but  He  never  condones  :   the  world  con- 
dones, but  it  does  not  forgive.     God  never 
overlooks  sin,  or  says  that  sin  does  not 
matter  :    He  says  that  sin  does  matter  ; 
and  Christ  died  to  show  how  much  it  mat- 
ters.   The  world  does  not  hate  sin,  and  so 
its   condonation   is   natural :    God   does 
hate  sin,  and  so  His  forgiveness  is  super- 
natural.    Condonation    and    forgiveness 
may   sometimes   seem   to   come   to   the 
same  thing  in  result,  but  the  moral  value 
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of  any  action  lies  not  in  its  result,  but 
in  its  motive  ;  and  God's  reasons  for  for- 
giveness are  absolutely  distinct  from 
the  world's  reasons  for  condonation. 
Take,  for  example,  some  of  the  ordinary 
worldly  motives  which  influence  men 
towards  the  "  forgiveness  "  (falsely  so- 
called)  of  those  who  have  injured  them, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  motives 
exhibit  remarkably  little  of  the  divine. 
(i)  Sometimes  it  is  much  less  trouble  to 
dismiss  an  injury  from  the  mind  than 
to  pursue  schemes  of  vengeance.  The 
harbouring  of  resentment  may  appear  to 
be  inconvenient,  and  uncomfortable,  in- 
volving much  unnecessary  agitation  and 
disturbance  to  one's  equanimity.  More- 
over, any  retaliation  might  provoke  coun- 
ter-retaliation, and  thus  lead  to  many 
unpleasant  results.  Altogether  it  is  far 
easier  to  condone  than  to  take  revenge. 
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Although  this  line  of  conduct  may  have 
prevented  much  mischief  in  the  world, 
yet  it  is  clearly  not  due  to  the  super- 
natural grace  of  forgiveness  :  it  is  not 
much  more  than  a  nicely  calculated  self- 
indulgence,  resting  on  the  false  grounds 
that  it  is  right  to  neglect  evil  for  fear 
of  discomfort,  (ii)  Another  frequent  mo- 
tive for  the  world's  condonation  of  sin 
lies  in  what  the  Bible  calls  "  Respect  of 
Persons."  There  is  something  about  the 
personality  of  the  offender  which  is 
treated  by  the  world  as  being  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  mere  moral  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong.  The 
world  is  ever  ready  to  overlook  the 
vices  of  its  favourites  in  view  of  either 
their  rank,  or  their  wealth,  or  their 
accomplishments,  or  their  open-handed 
liberality,  or  their  charm  of  manners. 
But  this  again  is  not  real   forgiveness  : 
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God  forgives,  and  "  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.' ' 

None  of  the  motives  which  induce  the 
world  to  condone  evil  have  about  them 
any  of  the  supernatural  quality  of   for- 
giveness.     Forgiveness    recognizes    fully 
the  intense  seriousness  of  sin,  while  con- 
donation makes  light  of  it :    forgiveness 
implies    an    act    of    self-sacrifice,    while 
condonation  is  a  form  of  self-indulgence. 
If  you  hate  sin,  the  natural   thing  is  to 
hate  the  sinner  :    if  you  think  lightly  of 
sin,  the  natural  thing  is  to  deal  gently 
with  the  sinner.     Both  of    these  things 
follow    naturally    and    obviously.     But* 
with  an  intense  abhorrence  of  sin,  yet 
nevertheless  to   love  and  compassionate 
the  sinner  :  this  does  not  follow  naturally 
or    obviously :     it    is    the    supernatural 
grace  of  forgiveness.     This  it  is  that  God 
offers  us  from  Himself    and  requires  of 
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us  to  extend  to  others.  The  Gospel 
story  tells  us  how  much  it  cost  God  to 
forgive  the  world  :  our  own  experience 
may  tell  us  how  much  it  costs  us  really 
to  forgive  others.  But  the  more  we 
grow  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  sin, 
and  the  more  we  contemplate  the  cor- 
ruption and  darkness  and  misery  intro- 
duced into  God's  fine  world  against  the 
Will  of  its  Creator  ;  then  the  more  one 
sees  that  it  does  require  a  venture  of 
faith  still  to  be  able  to  assert,  I  believe 
in  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 

It  is  a  message  of  forgiveness,  and  not 
a  message  of  condonation  that  the 
penitent  looks  for  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  The  true  penitent  will  spurn 
any  words  of  mere  condonation,  and  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  real 
forgiveness.  The  essence  of  penitence 
is  the  unchangeable  conviction  that  sin 
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does  matter  ;  so  that  the  penitent  must 
necessarily  be  intolerant  of  that  light- 
hearted  condonation  which  contradicts 
his  conscience  by  the  implication  that 
sin  does  not  matter.  Hatred  of  sin  com- 
bined with  love  for  the  sinner  is  to  be 
found  always  and  found  only  in  the 
Cross  of  Jesus. 
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VIII 
The  Nature  of  Sin 

'  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear : 
but  now  mine  eye  hath  seen  Thee.     Wherefore  I 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 
Job  xlii.  5,  6. 
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ITHERTO  we  have  taken  for 
granted  the  meaning  of  sin : 
but  after  all,  what  is  sin  ?  It  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  vice  or  crime  :  these  are 
both  included  in  sin,  but  sin  means  some- 
thing more.  The  apprehension  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  sin  depends  upon 
the  depth  of  our  belief  in  God.  Many 
people  who  have  remarkably  little  belief 
in  God,  yet  have  a  strong  detestation  of 
vice   and   crime.      Vice   and   crime   are 
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things  condemned  by  public  opinion,  or 
the  law  of  the  land  :  sins  are  things  con- 
demned by  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of 
God  is  vastly  more  searching  and  strin- 
gent than  the  law  of  the  land.  To  satisfy 
the  law  of  the  land  it  is  enough  to  be 
respectable  :  but  God  has  called  your 
soul  and  mine  to  a  level  immeasurably 
higher  than  mere  respectability.  If  we 
truly  believe  in  God,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  eternal  verdict  of  the  Almighty 
Creator  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  the  variable  opinions  of  mortal 
men,  the  creatures  of  His  Hand  :  accord- 
ingly the  existence  of  sin  is  much  more 
serious  than  the  existence  of  vice  and 
crime.  These  are  only  the  by-products 
of  sin,  but  it  is  sin  that  really  matters. 
Vice  and  crime  are  the  overflowings  of 
ungodliness  which  make  us  afraid  ;  but 
sin  is  ungodliness,  and  ought  to  make  us 
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far  more  afraid.  Once  believe  in  God, 
and  then  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  sin 
is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  that  can 
conceivably  happen.  If  there  were  no 
sin,  we  should  not  find  any  vice  or  crime  : 
sin  lies  at  the  root  of  all  vice  and  crime. 
How  does  the  innocent  child  ever  become 
degraded  into  the  hardened  criminal  ? 
It  is  not  done  suddenly,  nor  is  it  done  of 
deliberate  purpose.  No  sane  man  in 
normal  surroundings  ever  starts  life  with 
the  idea  of  embracing  a  career  of  vice  and 
crime.  In  every  case  the  soul  has  been 
confronted  and  conquered  by  a  mysteri- 
ous and  incalculable  force  playing  upon 
his  own  weakness.  It  is  not  that  he 
deliberately  chooses  to  take  the  side  of 
vice  against  virtue  :  what  he  tries  to 
do  is  to  take  neither  side,  but  to  occupy  a 
middle  position  somewhere  between  the 
two  extremes  of  strict  virtue  and  down- 
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right  vice.  He  tries  to  sit  upon  the  fence 
that  divides  right  from  wrong ;  and 
then  he  loses  his  ibalance,  and  falls  off : 
on  the  wrong  side.  He  vainly  imagines 
that  he  can  afford  to  play  with  sin  and 
use  it  as  his  servant  occasionally.  He 
begins  by  playing  with  sin,  but  after  a 
time  the  tables  are  turned,  and  sin  ends 
by  playing  with  him,  playing  the  devil 
with  him;  seven  devils.  Instead  of 
making  sin  his  servant,  sin  makes  him 
its  slave.  We  have  all  of  us  known  in- 
stances of  people  having  started  life 
respectably  enough,  but  venturing  to 
dally  with  evil  until  it  has  become  their 
master,  and  notorious  disgrace  has  fol- 
lowed. 

But  for  every  single  time  that  this 
tragedy  happens  openly  before  the  world, 
it  happens  thousands  of  .times  secretly 
in  the  sight  of  tGod.     There  is  such  a 
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thing  as  secret  slavery  to  sin,  as  well  as 
open  slavery  to  sin.  If  we  believe  in 
God,  we  know  that  it  is  the  sin  itself  that 
really  matters,  and  not  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  openness  or  secrecy,  which  be- 
comes a  mere  minor  detail.  We  have  all 
of  us  felt  something  of  this  strange  power 
of  sin.  It  is  so  easy  to  begin  to  trifle 
with  evil,  and  then  to  find  oneself  carried 
much  farther  than  one  originally  intended 
to  go.  Offer  the  devil  an  inch,  and  he 
takes  an  ell :  we  cannot  continue  to  con- 
trol things  when  we  have  once  admitted 
into  our  hearts  a  power  far  stronger  than 
our  own.  The  power  of  sin  is  the  strong- 
est power  in  the  world  except  one  :  and 
that  is  the  power  of  God. 

Vice  and  crime  are  just  those  forms  of 
sin  which  happen  to  be  offensive  to  other 
people  round  us  :  but  suppose  there  were 
no    other    people    round    us  ?     Imagine 
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yourself  shipwrecked  or  marooned,  cast 
away  all  by  yourself  upon  some  desert 
island.  Even  then  it  would  be  possible 
to  sin.  Even  then  there  would  be  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of  living  your 
life.  You  might  spend  your  time  either 
in  sullenly  cursing  your  fate,  or  else  in 
bravely  and  cheerfully  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  You  might  fill  your 
mind  and  exercise  your  memory  either 
with  foul  and  degraded  images,  or  else 
with  things  that  are  pure  and  lovely 
and  of  good  report.  We  can  never  get 
away  from  the  choice  between  right  and 
wrong  wherever  we  may  go,  either  in 
this  world  or  in  any  other  world.  The 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is 
no  mere  polite  convention  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  a  distinction  more  deep- 
seated  and  more  momentous  than  even 
the  sharp  contrast  between  pleasure  and 
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pain.  The  distinction  penetrates  right 
down  to  the  very  roots  of  our  being  ;  it 
has  been  imprinted  by  our  Creator  upon 
our  very  make.  He  has  his  purpose  for 
every  soul  that  He  has  made ;  and 
whenever  any  soul  goes  against  that  pur- 
pose, this  is  sin. 

And  just  as  we  have  seen  that  any 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  sin  must 
spring  from  belief  in  God ;  so  notice 
further  that  a  clearer  knowledge  of  sin 
can  only  come  through  a  fuller  revela- 
tion of  God.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to 
imagine  it  possible  to  gain  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  sin  by  experience  of  sin.  This 
was  the  first  temptation  ever  placed 
before  sinless  but  frail  humanity ;  and 
the  temptation  is  just  as  dangerous  now 
to  us  as  it  was  to  our  first  parents.  The 
"  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil " 
still  interposes  a  barrier  excluding  from 
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the    Tree    of    Life.     The    knowledge    of 
wickedness  is  not  wisdom.     If  we  desire 
to  be  "  wise  unto  that   which  is  good," 
we  must   try  to  be  "  simple  concerning 
evil "  ;    because  the  more    we  take  our 
own  view  of  evil,  the  less  we  shall  really 
know  about  it.     The  person  who  knows 
least  of  all  about  sin  is  the  very  one  who 
is  most  familiar  with  it    and  the  most 
implicated  in  it.     Who  can  best  describe 
the  operation  of  a  subtle  and  dangerous 
drug  ?     Is  it   the   poor    victim    of    the 
drug-habit  ?     Is  it  not   rather  the  good 
physician  who   has  analysed  the  poison, 
diagnosed  the  symptoms,  and   prepared 
the  antidote  ?     Even  so  it  is  intercourse 
with  God  that  teaches  us  all  there  is  to 
know  about  sin  : 

(i)  Contemplate  the  Almighty  Power 
of  God  :  ask  Him  to  show  you  something 
of  what  this  really  means.     The  revela- 
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tion  of  Almighty  Power    shows  us  the 
folly    and    senselessness    of    sin.     "  Are 
they    not    without    understanding    that 
work  wickedness  ?  "     Think   of  the  un- 
equal conflict,  mere  man  setting  himself 
up  against  the  Mighty  and  Eternal  Will 
of  his  Creator  !     Think  of  the  unequal 
conflict,  and  pray  for  the  weaker  side  ; 
pray  that  he  may  agree  with  his  Adver- 
sary quickly,   while  there  is  yet  time. 
In  view  of  God's  Power,  sin  is  seen  to 
be  a  forlorn  hope  :   sin  is  the  losing  side. 
The  most  common  Bible  word  for  sin 
means   literally    "  Failure/ '     Failure    is 
a  merciful  word  for  sin  because  it  im- 
putes no  bad  motive  ;    and  yet  it  is  a 
merciless  word  because  it  strips  all  pos- 
sible conceit  off  the  sinner,   and  holds 
out   before  him  the  awful  prospect   of 
abject  and  final  and  irretrievable  Failure, 
(ii)  Meditate  upon  the  Love  of  God. 
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Call  to  mind  some  of  the  countless  in- 
stances of  His  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion towards  yourself  and  towards  those 
whom  you  love.  Remember  above  all 
the  crowning  proof  of  Divine  Love  in  the 
Cross  of  Calvary,  the  precious  Death 
that  followed  the  gracious  Life  of  the 
Saviour.  Now  you  begin  to  see  sin  in 
its  true  light :  sin  is  shown  to  be  In- 
gratitude. Nothing  is  more  odious  and 
unnatural  than  ingratitude.  "  The  good- 
ness of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance." 
In  the  light  of  the  Cross  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  make  any  mistake  about  sin  : 
in  the  light  of  the  Cross,  each  sinner  can 
come  to  only  one  conclusion  about  him- 
self, "  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes.' ' 

Holy  Scripture  helps  us  to  understand 
sin  because  it  teaches  us  about  God  : 
you  see  more  and  more  clearly  the  ugli- 
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ness  of  sin,  as  you  gradually  learn  to  take 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  Law  of 
Moses  was  given  to  people  who  knew 
very  little  about  God,  and  who  accord- 
ingly had  not  a  very  keen  sense  of  sin. 
They  could  not  get  far  beyond  the  idea 
of  vice  and  crime  ;  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder  :  thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery." But  in  the  fullness  of  time  Christ 
came,  Who  is  the  complete  manifesta- 
tion of  God  :  and  this  threw  a  corre- 
spondingly bright  light  upon  sin.  In- 
stead of  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder," 
Christ  says,  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers "  ;  instead  of  saying,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  He  says, 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  Christ 
describes  the  life  that  God  intends  man 
to  live  :  the  blessed  life,  the  life  of  faith  ; 
and  whatsoever  falls  short  of  this  blessed 
life,  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin. 
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Consequently,    the    nearer    Christ    drew 
men  to  God,  the  more  heavily  they  were 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  sin.     It  is  only 
apart  from  God  that  a  soul    can  ever 
make  light  of  sin.     It  is  not  the  experi- 
ence of  hardened  criminals  but   of  holy 
Christian  Saints  to  make  the   discovery, 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no    sin,   we 
deceive    ourselves,,,   or  again,   "  When  I 
would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me," 
or  again,  "  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in 
my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing."     This 
is  the  discovery  we  all  of  us  have   to 
make  about  ourselves,   and  it    is  called 
Conviction   of   Sin.     The   depth   of   this 
conviction  depends  upon  how  near    we 
get  to  God.     The  nearer  we  get  to  God, 
the  more  we  see  the  urgency  of    using 
every    possible    means    of    seeking    and 
finding  the  remedy  for  sin. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  sin,  and 
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that  is  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus. 
The  great  purpose  of  the  Church  is  to 
give  us  access  to  this  remedy  for  sin. 
God  has  entrusted  to  the  Church  His 
message  of  pardon  to  the  penitent. 
Whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven  :  no  sin  is  too  great  and 
none  is  too  small  for  the  Ministry  of 
Reconciliation.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them  :  no  sinner  is 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  Absolution, 
neither  the  most  notorious  nor  the  most 
respectable.  Our  own  sins  come  under 
the  head  of  whatsoever :  whosoever  in- 
cludes every  one  of  us. 
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IX 
The  Unchecked  Results  of  Sin 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death."     Romans  vi.  23. 
N  these  words  St.  Paul  continues  and 


carries  further  a  metaphor  origin- 
ally used  by  Christ.  Our  Lord  had  said, 
"  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the 
servant  of  sin,"  and  St.  Paul  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  servant  duly  receives  his 
wages.  The  sinner  does  not  serve  God, 
and  so  God  does  not  pay  these  wages. 
Sin  personified  pays  its  own  wages  to 
its  own  servants. 

When  are  these  wages  paid  ?  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  wages  of  sin  as 
so   much   deferred   pay   which   will    be 
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awarded  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  St.  Paul  uses  the  present 
tense,  not  the  future  :  and  he  uses  also 
a  remarkable  word  for  "wages"  which 
cannot  possibly  mean  deferred  pay  :  it 
is  derived  from  another  word  meaning 
"  boiled  meat/'  the  relish  which  the 
Roman  soldier  used  to  buy  and  eat  with 
the  daily  rations  of  bread  and  wine 
served  out  to  him.  These  "  wages " 
were  the  daily  allowance  of  pocket- 
money  paid  regularly  to  the  soldier  to 
enable  him  to  procure  his  little  luxuries. 
And  so  the  Wages  of  Sin  belong  not  to 
the  future,  but  to  the  present.  They 
are  being  paid  to  every  servant  of  Sin 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  regularly, 
punctually,  and  unfailingly.  If  the 
wages  accumulate,  it  is  not  before  pay- 
ment, but  after  payment :  they  accumu- 
late not  with  the  paymaster  but  with  the 
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sinner,  in  the  gradual  and  certain  results 
of  sinning  upon  his  character.  Wherever 
there  is  sin,  there  also  is  the  wages  of  sin  : 
so  much  sin,  so  much  death. 

What  is  this  death  which  sinners  are 
dying  day  by  day  ?  What  does  it  mean  ? 
St.  Paul's  readers  were  naturally  familiar 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  bodily  death. 
The  Apostle  would  remind  them  of  all 
they  knew  about  bodily  death,  and 
would  have  them  apply  this  knowledge 
to  the  death  of  the  soul.  We  will  take 
four  aspects  of  the  death  of  the  body, 
and  try  to  see  what  each  of  them  teaches 
us  about  the  death  of  the  soul  :  this  will 
tell  us  exactly  what  happens  to  the 
human  soul  that  persists  in  sin. 

(i)  Death  means  Isolation.  We  may 
live  together,  but  each  one  dies  alone. 
The  wages  of  sin  is  death  because  of 
the  isolating  effect  of  sin  :    it  separates 
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man  from  man.     We  believe  in  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Communion  of  Sinners  because 
sin  is  a  disuniting,  disintegrating  force, 
based  upon  selfishness.     Any  one    who 
acts  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  Father- 
hood of  God  puts  himself    in  a  selfish 
solitude  outside  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
The  isolation  of  sin  has  become  so  intoler- 
able to  criminals  haunted  by  some  guilty 
secret,  that  again  and   again  they  have 
been  compelled  by  their   utter  spiritual 
loneliness    to     make    open    confessions, 
regardless  of  penal    consequences.     But 
even  when  people  sin  together,  there  is 
no  communion  of    sinners.     How  often 
we  have  heard  that  the  evil    began  in 
conviviality   has   ended    in   riotous   dis- 
cord!    How   often   the    guilty   passion, 
which  profanes  the  name  of  love,  burns 
itself  out,   either  smouldering  in    sullen 
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disgust  and  resentment,  or  else  flaming 
forth  into  murderous  hatred  !  Certainly 
there  is  "  honour  among  thieves,"  but 
only  just  so  long  as  it  suits  the  conveni- 
ence of  any  of  them  :  after  that  it  is 
"  Each  man  for  himself,  and  devil  take 
the  hindmost  !  "  Think  of  the  false 
apostle's  experience  of  the  communion 
of  sinners  :  "  What  is  that  to  us  ?  See 
thou  to  that."  Every  act  of  sin  is  a  step 
out  into  an  awful  solitude,  a  terrible 
desolation.  It  is  a  loosening  of  the  silver 
cord  which  binds  human  hearts  together. 
If  the  wages  of  sin  accumulate,  the  sinner 
becomes  "  past  feeling,  devoid  of  natural 
affection,"  utterly  alone,  spiritually  cut 
off  from  the  human  family,  alike  con- 
temptuous and  contemptible. 

(ii)  Death  denotes  absence  of  life.  To 
the  Hebrew  mind  life  was  the  Breath  of 
God  ;   "  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils 
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the  breath  of  life."  Wherever  there  was 
life,  there  was  a  trace  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence and  Energy,  but  Death  meant 
separation  from  God.  This  conception 
of  death  is  familiar  in  the  psalms  :  "in 
death  no  man  remembereth  Thee,"  or 
again,  "  The  dead  praise  not  Thee,  O 
God,"  or  again,  "  Shall  Thy  lovingkind- 
ness  be  shewn  in  the  grave  ?  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  because  sin  separ- 
ates the  soul  from  God.  Wilful  sin  is 
the  deliberate  attempt  to  shut  God  out 
of  the  life,  and  the  attempt  is  always 
successful.  So  long  as  a  man  is  the 
servant  of  sin,  he  receives  from  his  master 
a  daily  allowance  of  godlessness,  which 
accumulates  in  his  habits  and  character 
with  a  marvellous  rapidity.  It  is  this 
accumulation  of  godlessness  which  so 
often  frustrates  honest  attempts  to  re- 
pent : 
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Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will : 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Try  what  repentance  can  :  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state  !     O  bosom  black  as  death  ! 
O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged  I  *  *  * 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below  : 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go. 

(iii)  But  in  addition  to  this  spiritual 
disaster,  the  impenitent  sinner  suffers 
great  loss  of  earthly  happiness.  "  Your 
sins,"  says  the  prophet,  "  have  with- 
holden  good  things  from  you "  :  and 
this  is  invariably  true  of  every  kind  of 
sin.  Another  reason  why  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death  is  because  those  who  indulge 
in  the  fiercer  pleasures  of  sin  become 
more  and  more  dead  to  all  the  innocent 
and  calmer  joys  of  life  :  every  guilty 
pleasure  is  more   than   counterbalanced 
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by  a  corresponding  loss  of  capacity  for 
deep  and  lasting  happiness.  This  is  most 
evident  in  the  cruder  and  coarser  forms 
of  sin.  The  gratification  of  the  swindler 
in  his  successful  cunning  is  as  nothing 
to  the  happiness  he  loses  by  forfeiting  his 
fearless  rectitude  and  self-respect :  the 
feverish  thrills  of  the  sensualist  dry  up 
all  the  springs  of  wholesome  and  per- 
manent enjoyment.  The  loss  is  not  so 
evident,  but  is  equally  true  of  the  more 
subtle  forms  of  sin,  such  as  spiritual  pride 
and  the  like.  Accordingly,  whenever 
we  sin,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  to  all 
the  higher  and  happier  instincts  of  our 
nature.  Anybody  who  permits  himself 
to  dwell  upon  the  fascinations  of  evil 
always  finds  the  rest  of  life  to  be  dull 
and  flat  and  uninteresting.  Although 
this  is  by  no  means  the  most  serious 
result  of  sin,  yet  our  Blessed  Lord  Him- 
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self  appeals  to  the  motive  of  profit  and 
loss  :  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  "  Is  it  worth  while  to  give  up  so 
much  in  order  to  gain  so  little  ?  To  give 
up  what  is  solid  and  lasting  for  the 
sake  of  things  which  perish  in  the  using  ? 
(iv)  Death  means  loss  of  individuality. 
Even  when  the  soul  has  only  recently 
departed  from  the  body,  one  feels  not  so 
much  the  presence  of  this  or  that  person 
as  rather  the  presence  of  death  :  and 
later  on  the  personality  disappears  alto- 
gether from  the  body  as  it  becomes 
unrecognizable  in  corruption,  and  finally 
crumbles  into  dust.  Similarly  loss  of 
personality,  disappearance  of  the  true 
self  is  the  result  of  every  kind  of  sin.  It 
is  easier,  again,  to  see  this  is  the  coarser 
forms  of  sin.  In  contact  with  an  in- 
veterate drunkard  or  liar  or  thief,  you 
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get  the  impression  not  so  much  of  a  dis- 
tinct human  personality,  as  rather  of 
the  presence  of  moral  corruption.  Wher- 
ever there  is  the  least  sign  of  repentance, 
there  is  a  trace  of  the  true  self  coming 
to  life  again  ;  but  otherwise  the  presence 
of  the  Vice  first  overshadows,  then 
obscures,  and  finally  obliterates  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  man  or  woman.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  virtues  :  sobriety, 
truth,  and  honesty  do  not  limit  or  ob- 
scure the  personality :  they  form  the 
groundwork  on  which  it  acts  and  in  which 
it  displays  itself.  Each  virtue  is  part  of 
the  basis  of  a  true  self,  man  created 
in  the  divine  image,  and  redeemed  by 
the  Incarnation.  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  lastly,  because  each  evil  habit 
takes  away  a  living  part  of  the  true  self 
and  leaves  in  its  place  a  price  of  corrup- 
tion,  featureless,  incoherent,  and  loath- 
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some.  If  the  wages  of  sin  accumulate, 
the  impenitent  sinner  tends  ever  more 
and  more  to  become  the  incarnation  of 
his  favourite  sin,  be  it  anger,  or  lust,  or 
covetousness,  or  anything  else.  His  true 
self  with  its  natural  impulses  seems  to 
shrivel  and  dwindle,  and  may  even  dis- 
appear :  so  that,  if  anyfsoul  is  finally 
cast  into  hell-fire,  it  is  not  the  soul  that 
God  created  :  there  is  none  of  that  left : 
it  has  all  been  corroded,  consumed,  eaten 
away.  It  is  literally  a  lost  soul.  The 
vile  thing  found  in  its  stead  came  from 
hell,  and  can  only  return  to  its  "  own 
place.' ' 

Therefore,  to  sum  up.  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death  ;  and  death  means  separa- 
tion from  man  and  from  God,  loss  of 
happiness,  loss  even  of  all  individuality. 
This  is  what  sin  does  for  the  sinner  apart 
from  the  Grace  of  God. 
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The  wages  of  sin  are  paid  none  the  less 
surely  and  inexorably  because  Christ 
died.  For  what  was  the  whole  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  work  of  Redemption  ? 
Not  to  save  from  the  results  of  sin,  but 
to  save  from  sin.  Christ  saves  His  people 
not  only  from  receiving  but  also  from 
earning  the  wages  of  sin.  In  contrast 
to  the  wages  of  sin  the  Apostle  sets  the 
gift  of  God  which  is  Eternal  Life.  But 
Eternal  Life  does  not  mean  unpunished 
sin  :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unpunished 
sin ;  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Eternal  Life  means  victory  over  sin  by 
being  rescued  from  the  service  of  sin. 
To  fancy  that  the  wages  of  sin  can  ever 
remain  unpaid  is  to  mistake  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  Gospel.  Christ  did  not 
come  into  the  world  to  make  evil-doing 
easier  than  it  was  before  :  that  would  be 
the    devil's    work,    not    God's.      Christ 
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came  to  make  evil-doing  harder  than  it 
was  before  ;  ever  harder  and  harder  for 
the  ransomed  soul  to  sin,  until  it  becomes 
so  difficult  that  it  is  impossible.  And 
that  will  be  Heaven.  Meanwhile  sin 
ought  to  be  getting  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  each  of  us  as  the  years  go  by  ; 
more  and  more  difficult  with  each  Absolu- 
tion, each  Communion,  every  answer 
to  prayer,  every  manifestation  of  the 
divine  love. 

The  difference  made  for  us  by  Chrises 
Redemption  is  this,  that  the  wages  of 
sin,  though  paid  as  punctually  as  before 
to  every  servant  of  sin,  yet  now  never 
need  accumulate :  they  may  be  paid 
away  again  in  repentance.  The  true 
penitent  is  the  soul,  conscious  of  having 
received  the  wages  of  sin,  hastening  to 
exchange  the  sorrow  of  the  world  which 
worketh    death    for    the    godly    sorrow 
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which  worketh  repentance.  After  we 
have  sinned,  the  only  alternative  left 
to  us  is  to  make  our  choice  between  these 
two  kinds  of  sorrow. 

Notice  in  conclusion  how  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance  repairs  the  fourfold 
damage  wrought  by  sin  : 

(i)  After  the  isolation  from  his  bre- 
thren, the  penitent  is  restored  to  the 
Communion  of  the  Faithful. 

(ii)  After  the  estrangement  from  God, 
he  receives  the  assurance  of  Divine  par- 
don. 

(hi)  In  renewed  fervour  he  finds  a 
corrective  for  his  vitiated  tastes  and 
desires. 

(iv)  He  regains  his  individuality  be- 
cause, like  the  prodigal  son,  he  has  come 
to  himself. 
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tration of  how  much  the  Bible  gains  in  interest  and  value 
by  an  acceptance  of  the  standpoint  of  modern  criticism. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE   GALATIANS. 

This  Epistle  is  set  for  the  Universities  Preliminary 
Examination, 

Other  Velnmtt  will  b*  duly  announced.       Full  particulars  may  it  ebtaintd 
/rent  the  Publisher. 
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"  A  work  eminently  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  English  readers, 
and  which  none  can  study  without  receiving  profit  and 
edification." — Church  Times. 

"  Dr.  Plummer's  book  will  fill  a  void  which  all  ordinary  students 
have  felt  for  years  past.  He  has  laid  us  all  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for  this  masterly  work,  which  will  now  become  as 
much  a  standard  work  as  his  equally  valuable  book  on  the  third 
Gospel." — Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  in  the  Chtirchman. 

"The  most  useful  English  work  on  St.  Matthew  that  has 
appeared  in  our  generation.  It  is  exactly  the  book  for  which 
students  have  been  waiting  for  many  years.  Indispensable  to 
the  student  of  the  Gospels  as  the  best  '  Commentary, '  on  St. 
Matthew  in  the  English  language." — Guardian. 

"  It  is  a  rich  book,  and  full  of  matter  that  is  most  pertinent  to  its 
purpose,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  the  first  Gospel  to  the 
modern  mind.  Henceforth,  Plummer  on  St.  Matthew  is  likely 
to  oe  consulted  as  often  as  Plummer  on  St.  Luke,  and  that  is 
very  often  indeed.  In  all  questions  of  interpretation  we  shall 
always  turn  to  it,  and  we  shall  often  turn  to  it  first  of  all." 

Expository  Times. 

"Dr.  Plummer's  'Commentary'  is  a  masterly  specimen,  and  is 
a  masterpiece  of  its  category. " — Homiletic  Review. 
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THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST 

NOW     FOR     THE     FIRST    TIME     FAITHFULLY 

RENDERED        IN        ENGLISH,       AFTER        THE 

MANNER    IN     WHICH     IT    WAS    WRITTEN     BY 

THOMAS   A    KEMPIS. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  "  A  Clerk  of  Oxenford." 

Preface  by  the  late 
Canon  H.  P.  LIDDON,  D.D. 

"The  mind  is  led  by  the  poetical  arrangement  to  dwell  with 
a  new  intelligence  and  intensity  upon  clauses  and  words,  and 
to  discern  with  new  eyes  their  deeper  meanings,  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  parts."— From 
the  Preface. 

The  great  difference,  however,  which  distinguishes  this  edition 
from  all  others  (and  which  is  the  raison  d'itre)  is  the  rhythmic 
form  which  it  takes  from  the  original,  by  which  the  reader 
understands  more  fully  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  author. 
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